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few gentlemen are inclined to; and they justly think it
below the dignity of a man to stoop to so base and low a sin;
but no principle of honour, no workings of the mind and
conscience, not the still voice of mercy, not the dreadful call
of judgment, nor any considerations whatever, can put a
stop to that violence and oppression, that pride and ambition,
that revelling and wantonness, which we every day meet
with in the world. Nay, it is easy to observe very different
thoughts in a man, of the sin that he is most fond of, accord-
ing to, the different ebbs and flows of his inclination to it
For as soon as the appetite is alarmed, and seizeth upon the
heart, a little cloud gathereth about the head, and spreads
a kind of darkness over the face of the soul, whereby 'tis
hindered from taking a clear and distinct view of things ; but
no sooner is the appetite tired and satiated, but the same
cloud passes away like a shadow, and a new light springing
up in the mind of a sudden, the man sees much more, both
of the folly and of the danger of the sin, than he did before.

And thus having done with the several reasons why man,
the only creature in the world that can reflect and look into
himself, is so very ignorant of what passes within him, and
so much unacquainted with the standing dispositions and
complexions of his own heart: I proceed now, in the

7%z>2?and Last place, to lay down several advantages, that
do most assuredly attend a due improvement in the knowledge
of ourselves. And,

First: One great advantage is, that it tends very much to
mortify and humble a man into a modest and low opinion of
himself. For let a man take a nice and curious inspection
into all the several regions of the heart, and observe every
thing irregular and amiss within him: for instance, how
narrow and short-sighted a thing is the understanding; upon
how little reason do we we take up an opinion, and upon
how much less sometimes do we lay it down again, how weak
and false ground do we often walk upon with the biggest
confidence and assurance, and how tremulous and doubtful
are we very often where no doubt is to be made. Again;
how wild and impertinent, how busy and incoherent a thing
is the imagination, even in the best and wisest men; inso-
much that every man may be said to be mad, but every man